ing, with a laugh, "What simpletons you are! It is thus that young fellows of good family are ruined."
It was apparently a solace to him to read aloud, though he did not read remarkably well, and had no ear for the cadences of poetry. But one of the difficulties of those who like reading aloud is to find an appreciative audience, and so it was in the present case. Montholon tells us of one, at least, who slumbered (we suspect Gourgaud at once), a circumstance which the Emperor did not forget. On another occasion Gourgaud remarks of a French play: "The Awakened Sleeper sends us to sleep." When the Emperor reads aloud his own memoirs the same genial companion criticises them with such severity that Napoleon declines to read them aloud any more. At one reading, however, (of Paul and Virginia), Gourgaud weeps outright, while Mme. de Montholon complains that recitals so harrowing disturb digestion.
He was supposed to declaim like Talma, and prolonged declamation of French tragedy in a warm climate may sometimes invite repose. Tragedy was his favorite reading, and Corneille his favorite author in that department of literature. There is on record a discourse on Corneille's tragedies, pro-nounced by the Emperor in the hazardous salons of the Kremlin. "Above all, I love tragedy," he said, "sublime and lofty, as Corneille wrote it. His great men are more true to life than those in his-tory, for one only sees them in the real crises, in the supreme moments; and one is not overloaded with the preparatory labor of detail and conjecture which historians, often erroneously, supply. So much therantly and undisguisedly, as a joke; but refused, of course, to take the money thus won, say-
